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Fifteenth Century Watermarks .. 93 | 
| Boke of Justyces of Peas... ... ... 97 
Alexander Hume ... as 


OTES AND QUERIES is published every | 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, | 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or 
$8.50 U.S.A., including postage and two half- 
yearly indexes) should be sent to_ 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex | 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where | 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for bac 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or tc Wycombe: 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


BEADERS of works on natural history—- 
say Hudson’s books for example—must 
often consider with sorrow the destructive- 
uess of Man. Wherever he goes upon the 
land wild life dwindles before him, not before 
his hunting prowess but by contact with his 
way of living and his inventions. And now 
his devastations extend to the sea. Sir 
Arthur Shipley has a long and eloquent letter 
in The Times of Feb. 4 upon the effect of oil 
at sea in destroying life in the ocean. A 
thin film of oil ‘‘ ruins the inshore animals 
—many of them of startling beauty, brightly 
coloured star-fish, many-hued anemones. . 
and many other animals which should ulti- | 
mately form the food of fishes.’’ Oil destroys 
the eggs of edible sea-fish all of which (except 
the herring) float near the surface of the. 
water, and with them perish ‘‘ countless 
millions of the most delicate and beautiful 
larvae of all sorts of marine creatures.” | 
At first sight it may seem impossible that 
the relatively small amount of oil cast into 
the sea could do damage so extensive, but, 
in the first place, oil is so pervasive that the 
bilge-water which has to be pumped out of 
vessels at sea cannot possibly be kept free of 
it, and then a very little of it goes a long 
way —a tablespoonful of it, as Sir Arthur 
says, covering an immense area. However, 
since the pollution of the sea and sea-shore 
with oil is causing anxiety in America both 
to the ladies who recline on the sands in 
creations,’ and to the insurance com- 
panies who are concerned for the safety of 
wooden piers, it may be that public atten-— 
tion will be called to the question, and that | 
the interests of Man will incidentally prove 


effective for the 


reservation of the myriad- 
formed and wondrous life of the ocean. 


WE noticed in Miss Edith Sellers’ article 
in the February Cornhill—‘An Experi- 


for the Prevention of Baby-Killing 
/a description of the home for mothers at 


Nimes, which seems with its wisdom and 
mercifulness to combine a rare trace of 
romance. An old chateau on the outskirts 


of the town has been bought and arranged 


as a mothers’ home for the whole depart- 
ment. ‘‘It stands in the midst of a large 


k garden, surrounded by a park, well hidden 


away from the eyes of the curious. And 
its door, though securely barred against 
intruders, is always open to a woman wait- 
ing for the coming of her child, no matter 
who she may be, no matter whether married 
or single, old or young, rich or poor. No one 
knows, indeed, who she is, unless she chooses to 
say. Whether she comes in rags or in costly 
attire, she is equally sure of a welcome; and 
no questions are asked. She must, it is true, 
give her name, with the name and address 
of her nearest relative, to the Directress ; 
but she may, if such be her wish, give it in 
a sealed envelope, which is opened only in 
the case of her death. So long as she is in 
the Home she is known by any name she 
chooses to assume; and unless she wishes 
she need never see anyone, barring the 
Directress, the housekeeper and her fellow- 
inmates. For, before any outsider is allowed 
to cross the threshold even of the garden, a 


* | bell is rung to warn the inmates that, if they 


do not wish to be seen, they must go into 
one of the shelters.’’ 


A singular and terrible railway accident 
took place on the Friday evening of last 
week (Jan. 30) near Creeslough, Donegal. 
The train, which leaves Derry for Burton- 
port at 5.15, reached Letterkenny in safety, 
and started away again at 7—carrying four- 
teen passengers— for the fifty-mile run to 
Burtonport. A gale was blowing at fifty 
miles an hour when it started, and kept in- 
creasing in violence. The train had arrived 
on the viaduct which spans a mountain defile 
and the Owencarrow River, not far from 
Creeslough, when a sudden terrific gust 
rushed up the valley. It lifted two of the 
big coaches from the rails, tossed them, and 
flung them top downwards on the parapet. 
The roofs were smashed to matchwood; the 
passengers hurled into the valley below. 
Then some of the masonry of the parapet 
gave way, and masses of it thundered down 
upon the passengers. Marvellous to relate 
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the couplings held, so that the upturned 
coaches remained poised across the ruinous 
parapet. The engine, too, kept the rails. 
Of the fourteen passengers four were killed, 
and nine injared —one girl only, being flung 
on to soft, boggy soil in which she sank knee- 
deep, escaped unhurt. 
difficult of access is the spot, lay for a long 
time in the cold and rain, exposed to the 
fury of the storm, and the rescue work was 
performed with great difficulty. 


UR correspondent, Dr. F. P. Barnarp, 

in a letter to The Times about the order 

of mention for our two old Universities, 

quotes the epigram (vi. 3) of John Owen (c. 
1566-1622) : 

Hysteron est Proteron 

loquendi : 
Exempli causa, Cant-Brigia, Oronium. 


Which he renders thus: 
Tue Cart BEFORE THE Horse. 


praepostera forma 


By torepoy mpdrepoy’s meant inverted 
speech : 
“Cambridge and Oxford ” will an instance 

teach. 


N the January Connoisseur we observed an 
illustration of a tortoise-shell and silver | 
tea-caddy, which is now in the collection of | 
Mr, Charles L. Frank, of Washington. — It | 
was found there in an auction-room dis- | 
coloured and soiled, so much so that the in- 
scription on a small] silver plate on the top 
was scarcely visible. When cleaned it 
showed that an attempt had been made to 
scratch the lettering out, but there could still | 
bs read ‘‘ Horatio Nelson | to | Lady E. 
Hamilton | Christmas, 1803 a.p.’’ The gift 
is mentioned in a letter of Lord Nelson to 
Lady Hamilton now in the collection of 
Nelson and Hamilton papers. It is a piece 
of beautiful workmanship, the shell joined 
by narrow silver bands, ivory knobs on the 
inner lids, the whole standing on little silver 
feet. 


HE excavations being carried out at Ur 
by the Joint Expedition of the British 
Museum and the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania have brought further exten- 
sive discoveries to light according to Mr. C. | 
L. Woolley’s new report. Under the great, 
Ziggurat Tower, where the terrace-wall of | 
about 2300 B.c. was found, the vicissitudes | 
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ot engraved shell showing two great person- 
ages in procession (¢, 50U0-4000 B.c.); and 
the courtyard or ‘‘cloister,” with its 
chambers, of the daughter of the last King 
of Babylon, who, following an ancient pre. 


'cedent, had dedicated her as high priestess 


The wounded, 


hall. 


of the Moon God at Ur, and built this “ con. 
vent ’’ for her. 
AST Monday at Paris, in the Grand Hal! 
of the Petit Purisicn in the rue d ’Eng- 
hien at Paris, M. Alekhine made a nev 
“world’s record’? in chess by playing sans 
voir twenty-eight games of chess simultan- 
ecusly, of which he won twenty-two, drew 
three and lost three. He sat on the dais oi 
the hall, in a big arm-chair with his back 
to his opponents, who were seated at two long 
tables and a cross-table, in the body of the 
M, Alekhine had the white pieces on 
all the boards and began by calling out his 
first move at board in succession. The play 
began at 10.20 a.m. and closed at 11 p.m. 
The players were drawn from chess-clubs in 
and around Paris, and arrangements were 
made for substitution at suitable intervals— 
M. Alekhine having decided to play on 
virtually without break. One woman player 
refused offers of substitution, and remained 
at her board for some twelve hours on end, 
losing at last. 
QQUR readers may like to make a note of 
The Times for Feb. 4 as containing two 


| jetters—one from the Curator of the Fitzwil- 


liam Museum, Cambridge, and one from Mr. 
J. A. Venn—on the spire of Old St. Paul's. 
The former gives a facsimile of a wood-cut 
in Pynson’s ‘ Cronycle of Englonde’ (1510) 
which he takes to be the earliest engraved 
view of London; the latter mentions the 
graffito in the parish church of Ashwell, 
Herts, which shows in outline the whole of 
the Cathedral and has near it an inscrip- 
tion referring to the Black Death. 
A strange encounter is reported in The Man- 
chester tuardian for Feb. 3. A young 


-man, who had a three months’ old pup with 


him, was driving a lorry along a road 
through the Carnousie district of Aberdeen- 
shire, when a black eagle swooped down and 
attacked the little dog. As the eagle was 
rising with the pup in its beak the youth 
struck it with a heavy stick, and caused it 
to loose hold and fly away. But presently 
it returned to the attack, and more savagely, 


of the religious history can now be traced, | tearing the pup with beak and talons. The 
and beyond the terrace appears the record) young man again struck it with his stick, 
of wars and destructions and re-buildings | felled it to the ground, and then seized it 


through which the city passed. Among the 


and wrung its neck. The eagle’s wings 


interesting details found are a little square’! measured 4ft. 3in. from tip to tip. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY WATERMARKS 


EADERS of ‘ N. & Q.’ have seemed inter- 
ested in the articles on watermarks 

(therein styled papermarks) which have 
appeared in that journal, and J therefore | 
hope that they will read my jottings on the 
subject with a like interest. The late Mr. 
Jenkinson, the Cambridge Librarian, was of 
opinion that sufficient attention had not been 
paid to the study of watermarks in Early 
Printed Books, and My. G. R. Redgrave is 
of the same opinion. 

The 36-line Bible is the rarest of the | 
Fifteenth Century Bibles; there are only 
some eight or ten copies known. These are 
at Jena, Leipzig, Stuttgart, Wolfenbittel, 
the british Museum, and the John Rylands 
Library (Karl Spencer’s copy); there is also 
a copy in the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris; many years ago M. Rosenthal had 
a copy for sale at Munich, and there are 
probably one or two others. Hain had not 
seen a copy, neither had Sotheby, neither 
had M. Briquet. All the copies known are 
on paper. 

The watermarks, several of which are very 
seldom to be found elsewhere, are ten in| 
number, viz., two forms of a pair of balances 
or scales; an anvil surmounted by a cross; 
a rose with five petals; a cross within a 
circle; a greyhound with a collar indented 
by three studs; a bull’s head; two almost 
identical forms of a currycomb, and one 
other — a scarf or ribbon passed through a 
ring which reminds one of a knight’s collar 
without the pendant. 

It will surprise some readers of ‘N. and 
().,’ as it did myself, to learn that a great 
deal of the paper used in the 36-line Bible 
was made in Italy. Italian made are all | 
the sheets with the balances, the anvil, the 
cross within a circle, and a form of the bull’s 
head, also the blank leaf at the beginning 
of the copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
which has a bull’s head, given by Briquet as 
number 14724 or 14729—who says moreover | 
that the anvil was never met with out of 
Italy. As to the places in Italy, it is found 
in the Livy printed by Sweynheim and | 
Panartz at Rome in 1469 and in 1472; also. 
at Venice, in the Strabo printed in 1472 by | 
Vindelinus de Spira, and the Valerius 
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Maximus of the same printer in 1471. The 
cross within a circle occurs in the Dante 
printed at Venice, again by Vindelinus de 
Spira, in 1477. The first form of the 
balances, marked a in Dziatzko’s list of 


| watermarks, was used at Vicenza, and that 


marked g by Vindelinus de Spira in the ‘ De 
Vivitate Dei,’ and it was also used at Naples. 
The currycomb is found in the books 
printed by Johann Mentelin, Adolf Rasch, 
better known as the R printer, and the printer 
signing himself C. W., all of Strassburg and 
Johann Zainer at Ulm. The bull’s head 
is the most commonly used of all watermarks, 
and the varieties of it are so numerous that 
it is difficult to identify any particular one. 
I cannot tell where this particular form of 
the greyhound was in use; Briquet does not 
give it; and the Direktor of the Univer- 
sitats-Bibliothek at Leipzig assures me that 
it does not occur in the copy there. In relation 
to that, I would remark that the late Mr. 
Gordon Duff, in his ‘ Early Printed Books,’ 
makes a very pertinent observation when he 
says that the 36-line Bible ‘‘ seems to show 
many separate purchases of small amounts 
of different papers.’’ As to the watermark 
of the scarf or ribbon, I have not been able 
to find any other book in which it occurs. 
Let me now leave the 36-line Bible and 
turn to a very curious watermark, or rather 
combination of two watermarks-—a post- or 
bugle-horn, having underneath it a stag’s 
antler, the only instance in which we find 
a combination of watermarks on one and the 
same leaf. There are three examples of it; 
the first I found many years ago in an 
edition of Jacobus de Clusa: ‘ De animabus 
e corporibus exutis,’ Hain, No. 9346 (place 


of printing and name of the printer un- 


known); the date is about 1475. The two 
other examples, which are included in ‘ Les 
Filigranes’ of M. Briquet, No. 4529, are 
Tubingen, 1479: Stuttgart, Geheim Haus 
and Staats Arch. and Verdingen von Tre- 
dingen, Tiibingen, 1480. 

There is another book in the same type as 
the Jacobus de Clusa, but the watermarks 
are different; this is the ‘ Fasciculus 
Myrrhae,’ also without name of place and 
printer, and without date. It is not men- 
tioned by Hain and is extremely rare, only 
two copies being known, one in the British 
Museum the other in the Staatsbibliothek at 
Stuttgart, but the watermarks differ from 
those in the Jacobus de Clusa. They are, 
on the first sheet (1-8) the letter P, and from 
fol. 9 to the end a snail, which TI have never 
met with elsewhere 
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_ The Arms of France, on a field three fleurs de 
lis; Anchor; Letter Y; Arms of France; Letter 
Y; Anchor; Arms of France; Anchor; Letter Y; 
Arms of France; Letter Y; Arms of France; 
Letter Y; Arms of France; Letter Y; Arms of 
France; Letter Y; Arms of France; Post-horn; 
Letter Y; Arms of France; Post-horn; Arms 
of France; Post-horn; Letter Y; Arms of 
France; Post-horn; Arms of France; Letter Y; 
Arms of France; Letter Y; Arms of France; 


Letter Y; Arms of France; Letter Y; Anchor; 
Bell surmounted by a Star; Letter Y; Anchor; | 
; Crescent; Bell; 


Bell; Crescent; Anchor; Bell 
Crescent; jAnchor; Bell; Crescent; Anchor; 
Bell; Crescent; Bell; Crescent; Bell; Anchor; 
Bell; Crescent; Anchor; Bell; Crescent; Bell; 
Anchor; Crescent; Bell; Anchor; 
Bell; Anchor; Letter Y; Arms of France; 
Letter Y; Arms of France; Bell; Arms of 
France; Anchor; Letter Y; Arms of France; 
Post-horn; Letter Y; Post-horn; Arms of 
France; Letter Y; Arms of France; Letter Y; 
Arms of France; Letter Y; Post-horn; Letter 
Y; Arms of France; Letter Y; Arms of France; 
Post-horn; Letter Y; Post-horn; Arms of 
France; Letter Y; Bell; Crescent; Bell; Letter 
Y; Anchor; Bell; Crescent; Bell; Anchor; 
Bell; Crescent; Bell; Crescent; Bell—on the 
last leaf. 
Number of each Watermark. 

Letter Y, 26; the Arms of France, 25; the 
Bell surmounted by a Star. 21; the Anchor, 
16; the Crescent, 14; and the Post-horn, 9. 

Now the question whether the 36-line Bible 
was printed at Mainz or at Bamberg has to 
be considered; but first let us see what the 
watermarks are in books known to have been 
printed by Pfister at Bamberg—which are 
Boner’s ‘ Edelstein,’ 1461, 4th February, 
Historie’? von Joseph, Daniel, Judith and 
Esther, 1462 ‘‘nit lang nach S. Walpur- 
gentag’’ (1st May), Ackermann von Bohmen, 
‘Biblia Pauperum’ (in Latin and also in 
German), Donatus, Psalterium Latinum, 
‘Manung widder die Durken.’ The water- 
marks are seven forms of the bull’s head 
(Briquet, Nos. 14337, 14547, 14510, 14766, 
14874, 14933, 15673) and a tower. Now 
all the bull’s heads, except one, are printed 
on paper manufactured in Italy. The 


Crescent ; | 


Later Schoeffer used others, viz., the 

plough, the anchor, the escallop shell, a rose 
' with eight petals and the arms of France 
| (three fleurs de lis). In the Catholicon of 
' Balbus, Mainz, dated 1460, we find the stone 
| font, also used at Strassburg by the printers 
_ Adolf Rusch, Johann Mentelin and Hein- 
_rich Eggesteyn, and by Conrad Tyner at 
| Esslingen. 

A few words on the earliest date in con- 
nexion with the 36-line Bible may not he 
out of place here. It occurs in the copy in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale; the volume 
ends thus: ‘‘ Explicit Apocalypsis”’ in red, 
and after that the date 1461, inserted by 
' hand, the red being in the same shade of 
_ colour as the words ‘‘ Explicit Apocalypsis.” 
Both Hain and Panzer state that the 36- 
line Bible was printed at Bamberg, and it 

appears to me that the old bibliographers 
| were often more correct than the modern. 

A notable example of this has recently 

occurred in regard to Caxton’s stay at 
| Cologne. Hain and Panzer, and also Cax- 
| ton’s pupil, Wynkyn de Worde in the pre- 
face to his edition of ‘ Bartholomaus : de Pro- 
_prietatibus Rerum,’ stated that Caxton 
_ printed at Cologne : 
| And also of your charyte call to remembrance. 
The soule of William Caxton, first prynter 

of this boke, 
In laten tonge at Coleyn hyself to auance. 
well disposyd man may thereon 
oke. 


This was denied by Mr. William Blades, 
_but has now been found to be correct by an 
_ officer of our Army of Occupation in Cologne, 
| Lieutenant-Colonel J. Birch, who 
| examined the archives and found that Caxton 
was at Cologne from July, 1471, to the end 
| of 1472 and printed there. ; 
_ I have not mentioned the watermarks in 

Caxton’s books as they are given with 
fascimiles and descriptions in the ‘ Biography 
and Topography of William Caxton, Eng- 
land’s First Printer,’ by William Blades. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

M. Briquet describes the stag’s antler as only copies of any of these books in England It 

the Wirtemberg antler and the Direktor of will be found in Karl Spencer’s Library, dy 

the Staatsbibliothek at Tubingen says that is now the John Rylands Library in Man. } ic 

correct, for it is found in the coat-of-arms chester; they are four in number and part a rt 

of that State, and also on the shields of many | of a fitth. The British Museum possess a vhie 

noble families in Wirttemberg; therefore lithographic facsimile of the ‘ Manung,’ = 

we may safely assume that the paper was Not one of the watermarks in the 36-line a 
inade in Wiirttemberg. | Bible is found in books printed at Mainz. 
The following is a collation of the water- In the 42-line Bible and the works printed 
marks in the first edition of Josephus, printed by Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer are the 
as Bruges about 1475, together with the bull, two forms of the bull’s head, differing 
number of each, which may interest some from the one in the 36-line Bible, and the 
readers : _bunch of grapes, both with and without a 
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It should be borne in mind that these are BRITISH SETTLERS IN AMERICA. 
only jottings. What is igen to be mee | I 
is for someone to examine the watermarks 
. all books printed in the fifteenth century, | a | aaa vili, p. 502 (Savage) may be 
which are in the British Museum, the Bod- | : 


is| Rainsford oft Ransford. Edward Boston, 
leian, and the John Rylands se This | 630, came in the fleet with Winthrop. By 
would have been a laborious work many years | jyutchinson called brother of Chief Justice 


ago because the early printed books im the | Rainsford, which strongly do I suspect to be 
former were scattered all over gladly would be offered of its 
ow, thanks to the energy of Mr. A. . possible cause, were it in my power; was 
Pallard, who is retiring rl the Keepership oe 17 April, 1637, and deacon and ruling 
Printed Book Department, who per-. elder of the first church. Edward Boston, a 
of the Px gine P ? , fisherman, came in the Abigail from London, 
suaded Mr. G. KK. Fortescue, at that time _ 1635, aged 26, whom | dare not deny, though I 
Keeper, to have them placed im one room, must not assert to be same as preceeding. 
and that a light room with a very large My purpose is to suggest that the two 
window at one end, it would be a much ne ye Edwards are not identical, and neither of 
task. There is a separate room ge ng them brother of Lord Chief Justice Sir 
Fifteenth Century Books in the John Ry-| Richard Rainsford, who succeeded the emi- 
lands Library also. If I could induce el nent judge Sir Matthew Hale, and was 
one to undertake this I should indeed feel 4 ,ointed Chief Justice April 12, 1676, 


that this article had not been written in ; 
vain, ‘The only Keeper before Mr, Pollard» being, according to Foss, ‘‘as much below 


: _in point of learning, as he was above Sir 
vhe took any interest in early printing was) Wijtiam Scroggs, his successor in points of 
Mr. John Winter Jones, who was Keeper integrity.” 
His son Richard of Lincoln’s Inn, admitted 


in re-cataloguing some old books, discovered ok 
© Meditaci } pton 14 Feb,, 1684/5 
two Caxtons, the ‘ Meditacions sur les Sept for place diel 15 


Pseualmes Penitenciaulx’ bound up with 1702/3; married Ann, dau. of Richard 


‘Les (Juatre Derrennieres,’ who besides an 
ale’ cn them in Archwologia also wrote Neville of Billingbeare (Binfield), Co. Berks, 
. : caer ; by Catherine, dau. of Ralph Lord Grey of 
another on the invention of printing which Werk tha 
and heiress, Ann Rainsford, who married 
Journal. 1684 James Griffin, second Lord Griffin 
Finally, from what I have said, and more of Braybrooke Castle, Northampton. The 
especially as none of the watermarks in the Nevilles were of the same family as Richard 
3-line Bible was used at Mainz, and since, the King-maker, Earl of Warwick, the last 
moreover, much of the paper used | of the Barons, who married Ann Beauchamp, 
was manufactured in Italy, and nearly | who inherited the bulk of her father’s wide 
ill of the paper in Pfister’s acknow-  jands, including the Castles of Warwick and 
ledged works was also made in Italy, pimley. The original oil paintings of the 
it would seem that Bamberg not Mainz Rainsfords (one by Lely) are at Audley End. 
was the place of printing; but it is not) (See ‘ History of Audley End,’ Braybrooke). 
possible to say who the printer was. An attempt will now be made to discover to 
My thanks are due to Dr. Ernest Groiis, | which branch of the family Edward Rains- 
member of the Kommission fir den ford, the fisherman who came out in the 
Gesammtkatalog der Wiegendrucke at Ber- Abigail in 1635, belongs. | Some accounts 
lin, who even sent to Stuttgart for the copy give the additional information that he 

ef the ‘ Fasciculus Myrrhae’ preserved there | came from Warwickshire. 

in order to examine the watermarks for me, | ‘phe Puritan settlers in America, engaged 
and also to MM. Ronlévy, Dacier and jy various trades and occupations, viz., 
Martin of the Bibliothéque Nationale. fishermen, coopers, tailors, bakers, carpen- 
In conclusion I would only say that if ters, and there is considerable amount of 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ could tell me of any eyidence to indicate that this man belonged 
work which gives the dates at which paper to a branch of the Warwick Rainsfords, and 
mills were established in the different towns | ¢)at he may be identical with Edward Rains- 
of Germany, Holland and Italy, I should ford, who married Mary Prescott, whose will 
be extremely obliged. was proved 1649. He was Bailiff of War- 
S. J. Atpricw. © wick 1646-7, in some documents he is described 
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as Governor of Warwick; and his nephew 
Job was Mayor in 1712. ({n 1664, by a 
new charter, the title of principal Burgess 
had been altered to Mayor). 
good deal of coming and going at this period 
between the colonies and the mother-land. 


The Bailiff had several brothers, one of. 


whom was ‘* Nicholas Rainsford, of the City 
of London, Fishmonger,’’ probably a member 
of the Fishmongers’ Guild; he died before 
1655, and mar. Eleanor Rawdon, dau. of 
Robert Rawdon, of Mitcham and Bermond- 
sey Court, Co. Surrey, Deputy of Bridge 
Ward, and Governor of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, who died Sept. 15, 1644, and was 
descended from the Rawdons of Rawdon, Co. 
York. The Rawdons had considerable sugar 
plantations in Barbados, and business 
interests in Antigua. Nicholas had a son, 
Nicholas, who was a member of the Council 
of Antigua, and a Justice of the Peace. 
He is frequently mentioned in connection 
with Sir James Russell, the Governor of 
Nevis. Nicholas died about 1697. 

In the cathedral of Barbados there is a 
M.I. to Captain John Rainsford, dated 
1710-11. In the burial register the name 
is entered as ‘* Randsford,’’ and he is 
described as of New England. 

The Crest is a Stag statant. Arms, A 
cross charged in the first quarter with a 
star of six points. The arms confirmed 
to Charles Rainsford of Aspley, Co. War- 
wick, in 1619 were, Argent a cross sable 
charged in the first quarter with a star. In 
the Berkeley MS. it is stated that Charles 
Rainsford purchased Aspley for £450 from 
Lord Berkeley in 1613. Aspley is in the 
parish of Wootton Wawen. He was pre- 
sumably of the Warwick branch. The same 
arms were borne by Humphrey Rainsford, of 
Tew, Oxon, who in 1528 is described as 
Master of the Privy Buckhounds and later as 
Groom of the Chamber to Henry VIII, Ed- 
ward VI, and Queens Mary and Elizabeth ; 
he was a grandson of Humphrey, younger 
brother of Henry, Lord of Tew, living there 
circa 1450 to 1470. The star or mullet was 
used, probably as a mark of cadency. This 
line was also differenced with a bordure 


sable, and bore the stag statant to distinguish | 


them from the main or senior line of Great 
Tew, Oxon, and Clifford (Clambers, Glos, 
who bore, Argent a cross sable. Crests (1) 
On a wreath, a Cornish chough sable. (2) 
On a wreath, a deer’s head couped ermine. 
Sir Fulke Greville, first. Lord Brooke, 
Robert, second Lord, and Lord Saye 
and Sele sent out several families to 
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There was a. 


Chandos. 
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the Colonies, including Antigua. The 
former died 1628 unmarried, and was suc- 
ceeded by his kinsman tNobert, second Lord 
Brooke, born 1608 and slain at the siege of 
Lichiield 1643. He was the only son of 
fulke by Mary, dau. of Christopher Cop- 
ley, of Wadworth, Co. Yorks. He was a 
Parliamentary General and Leader of the 
Puritans; represented Warwick 1627-8, and 
married Catherine Russell, eldest dau. of 
Francis, Earl of Bedford, and sister of 
Francis, the fourth Earl, who, in 1608, may. 
Catherine, dau. of Gyles Brydges, of Sudley 
Castle, Winchcombe, who was grandson of 
Sir John Brydges of Sudeley, first Lord 
Gyles was buried at Cheenies, 
four miles from Amersham, Bucks, where 
several members of the Russell family are 
buried. The manor once belonged to the 
Cheneys. Attached to the church is a 
chapel, containing superb monuments to the 
Russells. Lord Brooke’s ancestor, Sir Fulke 
Greville, married Elizabeth Willoughby, who 
maternally descended from Sir Edmund 
Cheney of Brooke, Co. Wilts, then the richest 
heiress in England, who was the ward of his 
father, Sir Edward Greville, of Milcote Castle, 
about a mile from Stratford-on-Avon, and 
through her a branch of the Grevilles (Lords 
Brooke and Earls of Warwick) and the 
Greville Verneys (Lord Willoughby de Broke 
of Compton Verney, nr. Kineton, Co. War- 
wick) were descended. The Tew and Clifford 
Rainsfords also descended from the family of 
Cheney, as Humphrey’s eldest brother, of 
Tew, married Elizabeth Wilcotes, dau. and 
co-heir of John Wilcotes by his second wife, 
Elizabeth Cheney. A Sir Edward Greville 
of Mileote, sold the advowson of Clifford 
Chambers to Sir Henry Rainsford in 1610. 

Mary, dau. of John Rainsford, of Great 
Tew, by Alice, dau. of Sir William Danvers, 
of Cothorp, mar. Francis Greville, of Arle 
Court, Charlton Kings. 

Sir Thomas Cheney, of Toddington, Beds, 
near Woburn Abbey, married, for his second 
wife, Ann, dau. and heir of John Broughton 
by Ann Sapcote, and they had Henry Cheney 
of Toddington, who married Joan, dau. of 
Thomas, Lord Wentworth, of Nettlestead, 
(ec. Kent. Ann Sapcote mar., for her second 
husband, John Russell, first Earl of Bedford, 
died 1558/9. She was descended from the 
Suapeotes, of Sapcote, Co. Leicester, who were 
a branch of the Bassetts, who were Lords 
of that Manor. Nettlestead came into the 
possession of Sir John Rainsford, of Brad- 
field Hall, Essex, who died 1559. He 
married, for his first wife, Elizabeth Knevitt, 
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dau. of Edward Knevitt, of Castlelynes | 
Manor in Groton, Co. Suffolk, and secondly, 
Winifred, dau. and heir of John Pympe, of | 
Pympe Court, Co, Kent, by Isabel, dau. and 
heir of Richard Cheney, of Sheppy, Essex. | 
In his will dated 14 Sept., 1559, he 
bequeathed ‘‘to Francis, Karl of Bedford, 
his especial and singular friend, my best 
gown furred with sable, desiring him for 
the great friendship I had always found in 
him to be good lord and friend to my said > 
servants.’"" Among his servants named is 
a Thomas Rainsford. (It was the custom 
at this time among people of gentle birth to 
employ their poorer relatives as servants). 
He nominates the Earl of Bedford as his 
Overseer. 

At 12 S. ix. 522, dealing with the descent 
of ‘Robert Rainsford, the younger, who. 
had a grant from Warwick House, London, 
Dec. 2, 1631, who had undertaken, with 
others, to build a town in New England,” 
it was stated in error, owing to the mislead- 
ing statements given in the Visitations of 
Oxfordshire and Warwickshire, under the 
pedigree of Rainsford, that Humphrey Rains- | 
ford, who died in 1497, s.p., was descended | 
from Sir John Rainsford, who married 
Winifred Pympe. The truth is he was 
brother of John Rainsford, living about 1470, | 
son of Humphrey, of Tew, and was a totally 
different person from Sir John Rainsford, 
of Essex, who married Winifred Pympe. 

In Lord Bacon’s Apophthegms (No. 2) is 
the following : 

Queen Elizabeth, on the morrow of her Coro- 
nation, it being the custom to release prisoners 
at the inauguration of a Prince, went into the 
Chapel in the Great Chaniber. Sir John 


Rainsford, either of his own motion, or by the | 


instigation of a wiser man (a Knight that had 
the liberty of a buffoon), besought the Queen 
all aloud, that now this good time, there might 
be four or five principal prisoners more re- 
leased; these were the four Evangelists and the 
Apostle St. Paul, who had been shut up in an 
unknown tongue, as it were in prison, so that 
they could not converse with the common 
people. The Queen answered very gravely that 
it was best first to enquire of them whether 
they would be released or no. ‘ 


In his official capacity he had attended the 


funeral of Henry VIII. His father, Sir 


John Rainsford, was present at the funeral | 


of Henry VII in 1509, being one of the 
four Knights aa the canopy. (Letters 
and Papers, temp. Henry VIII). 
ALFRED RaANSFORD. 
East Elloe, Hunstanton. 


(T'o be continued). 


“THE BOKE OF JUSTYCES OF PEAS.” 
‘N a recent review in your pages of my 

‘Early Treatises on the Practice of the 
Justices of the Peace,’* the writer suggested 
that other editions of the treatises listed in 
my Appendix I might be added to my “‘toll.’”’ 
It had been my hope that the printing of 


the bibliography would lead to the identi- 


fication of editions not hitherto known, or 
at least of additional copies of the known 
editions.t| It is of interest, therefore, to 
report results along both lines. 

1 am indebted to a poee review of my 
book by Judge Johnston of the Irish Free 
State for the information that there were 
in Dublin three copies of the ‘‘ Boke,’’?} in- 
cluding the early Pynson previously sup- 
posed to be found only at Stonyhurst.§ My 
visit to the libraries of the King’s Inns and 
of Trinity Collegel! enabled me to discover a 
fourth copy of the ‘‘ Boke”’ and to identify 
one copy of the ‘‘ Newe Boke.” 

Since geographical difficulties have pre- 
vented a word-to-word collation of these five 
volumes with those listed in my appendix, 
my comparison has had to be based merely 
on my notes. In the case of the imperfect 
copies dogmatic conclusions are therefore not 
safe. With this warning, I give here a 
description of the Dublin volumes, with 
cross-references to the corresponding volumes 
in my bibliography. 

Tue Boke or Justices or Pras. 
The King’s Inns. 

(1)=Series I (1); Stonyhurst, colophon 
Richard Pynson; dated tentatively as 1506 
and probably to be considered the first 
edition.? The Dublin copy has the same 
woodcut for frontispiece as the Stonyhurst 
volume and the same account of contents : 
‘*The boke of Justices of peas the charge 
with all the processe of the cessions.... 

;’ the same Pynson colophon; and, 
as far as my notes suffice for a comparison, 
is throughout identical with the Stonyhurst 
copy. Like it, it is bound with a copy 
of the ‘Carta Feodi,’ printed as ‘‘ Crata 
feodi.”’ 


* Vol. 146, The Library, 
1924. 

+ I realised that my researches had _ not 
heen exhaustive; see my ‘ Early Treatises,’ 
pp. 6, 224-5. 

t See Irish Law Times, April, 1924, and 
several letters to me of a little later date. 

§ ‘Early Treatises,’ p. 225. 

Made possible by the kindness and cour- 
tesy of Judge Johnston and of Mrs. John- 


p. 478, June 28, 


ston. 
© ‘Early Treatises,’ pp. 18-21. 
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(2)=Series I (13); 
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‘ Justyce of Peace,’ | gently set forthe;’’ no colophon, 
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title page 


part of a volume of twelve Jaw tracts, the | ** William Middilton,” probably 1544. 


tirst of which is ‘ Natura breuium;’ colo- | 


The other is infinitely more important. 


- phon W. Rastell, 1534. The Dublin volume | It is a perfect copy of the ‘‘ Boke,” Series 


has been catalogued only under ‘ Natura I, printed by Bert 
therefore the tract on the unfortunately bears no date. 


Brevium ;’ 


elet, with a colophon that 
Until this 


‘* Justyce of Peace ’’ had escaped detection, volume can be carefully compared with other 


(3) = probably Series I (29); 
Temple, no title page, begins with folio 2; 
colophon Rycharde Tottyl, 1569. The 
Dublin copy likewise lacks title page, 


begins with folio 2, and has the same. 
colophon as the Inner Temple volume. | 
But since my notes indicate at least one | 


slight variation in spelling,* it is possible 
should be listed as a separate issue. t 
Trinity College. 
(4) = almost certainly Series I (26); 


Inner | early editions, some to be found only in 


England and therefore not accessible to me 
at the moment, it is not safe to try to date 
it precisely. It can, however, be asserted 
with contidence that it is earlier than Berthe- 
let’s three other volumes on the same subject, 
and therefore that it was printed before 
1536.* Not only is it an edition of the 


that there are other differences and that it ‘‘ Boke’’ that has not been hitherto known 


to bibliographers, but it is an edition that 


marginal headings throughout (in contrast | 


to the later editions), colophon ‘‘ Fletes- 
trete, Richard Tottil, 13 May, 1559.”’ 


The 


Dublin copy is erroneously catalogued as | 


‘“ab 1580.’’ is imperfect ; 
page and colophon; begins with folio 9 and 
ends with folio 192 (instead of folio 195 
followed by a Tabula). But the fact of 


lacks title | 


may help to solve several interesting prob- 
lems concerning the relation of John Rastell 
to the King’s two printers, Pynson and 
Berthelet. + 
B. H. Puram. 
Mount Holyoke College, 
South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


LAKE’S DESIGNS FOR BLAIR’S 
‘GRAVE’: AMERICAN EDITION.— 
When Dr. Geoffrey Keynes compiled his 


|‘ Bibliography of Blake,’ he gave hints that 


marginal headings throughout makes 
identification fairly easy. 
Tur New Boke. 
Trinity College. 
(5) = probably Series II (8); ‘‘The, 


new booke of Justices of peace, made by 
Anthony Fitzherbarde...... title 
page 1547, colophon ‘‘ Wyllyam Powell.”’ 

The Dublin copy is described in the 


Catalogue as ‘ Auctorite of Justices,’ with 


no reference to Fitzherbert. 
fect ; lacks title-page and colophon; begins 
with folio xv11r and ends with folio cLxxv1 
(instead of folio cLxxxtx). The contents, 
the arrangement, the phraseology, the 
initial letters, all indicate that the identi- 
fication is correct. 

On this side of the water my ‘toll’? has 


It is imper- | 


an early American publication of Blake's 
Designs for Blair’s ‘Grave’ might be found, 
but could not discover a copy of the book. 
I am happy to say that such a volume has 
turned up recently, and may be described as 
follows :— 

[Engraved Title]. The | Grave | A Poem 
| by | Blair. | With Ilustrations from 
Designs | by | Wm. Blake, | 1847. 

[Printed Title]. The Grave, | a poem. | 
By Robert Blair. | With Illustrations, from 
designs | by | William Blake, | — | New 
York: | A. L..Dick, 66 Fulton Street. | — " 


| 1847. 


been increased by two acquisitions of the. 


library of the Harvard Law School. One 


is a copy of Series I (19); 


‘““The Boke for. 


A Justyce of Peace neuer so well and dyly- | 


* Folio 2. “ their acthoritie’ (Dublin), for | 


“their aucthoritie’”’ (Inner Temple). 


+ There would then be three issues of the | 


“* Boke ” by Tottell in 1569; see ‘ Karly Treat- | ae 
f ‘statutes of 28 Henry VIII. found in the 1539 


ises,’ p. 231, for an edition in the British 
Museum that differs slightly from the two 
just described. 

~ Of course it is hy a process of elimina- 


25-30. 


tion that my conclusions are formed, as well 


as by a process of identification. 


Small folio; pp. xiii. x [1] + 38; 122 
plates, including title and frontispiece por- 
trait of Blake. 

The copy discovered is bound in black 
ribbed cloth, with impressed designs and 
with gilt title on front cover:—The | Grave, 
| by | Robert Blair. 

THOMAS OLLIVE 

Columbia University . a 

* The latest statute that I have noted is 
one of 15 Henry VIII. in contrast to the 


edition, and according to my hypothesis also 
in the 1536 edition; ‘Early Treatises.’ PP. 
The familiar note “ To the Reder 
appears in the undates| edition. 

+ ‘Barly Treatises,’ pp. 19-21, 24-7. 
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| 


Readers’ Queries. 


IR ISAAC NEWTON AND EDWARD | 
C. PINKNEY.—Can any reader of ‘N. | 
and (.’ help me to locate in the writings, or | 
biographies of Sir Isaac Newton the sayings | 
alluded to in the following passages from 
unpublished works of the poet, Edward C. — 
Pinkney (1902-1828), which I am editing?: | 
1. The mountainous earth, said Newton, 
Prince of Sages, 
Might be compressed into a schoolboy’s 


marble. 
2. ‘‘ Poetry is a kind of ingenious non- 
Such... is the definition . . 


Barrow nade, and Newton approved. 
THoMas OLLIVE Massort. 
14, Fifth Ave., New York. 


HE GORDON RIOTS AND TURNHAM | 
GREEN. — Elizabeth Stevens died a 
widow, at Turnham Green c. 1780, and the 
tradition in the family is that she was a. 
Catholic and that during the Gordon Riots | 
the people formed bands to protect her, so 
popular was she amongst them. Is there 
any account of Turnham Green being affected 

by the Gordon Riots ? 

JOANE STEVENS. 


ELL BRIDGE, STANTON HARCOURT, 
OXON.—This ancient stone bridge has 
the reputation of being haunted. It is a 
lonely point on the road between Stanton 
Harcourt and Eynsham. I was told 
recently by a local inhabitant that someone | 
told her ‘‘ a princess was drowned there, and | 
her baby,’”’? and I have since found in an old 
Gazetteer of Oxon that Stanton Harcourt 
Manor was ‘‘ granted by Adeliza the second 
Queen of Henry I to her kinswoman, Milli- 
cent, wife of Richard de Camvil, whose dau. 
Isabel maried Robert de Harcourt.” 

Also an old place called Gaunt House was 
supposed to be connected with Royalty, | 
though how, I have not ascertained. Gaunt. 
House is in the parish of Stanlake, not far 
from Stanton Harcourt. It is described as | 
follows in the Gazetteer :—‘‘ In this parish 
ils an ancient building (now a farm house) | 
partly moated, and retaining traces of a> 
drawbridge. This is termed Gaunt’s House, 


and has evidently been a mansion of some | 
note; but from the state of the neighbour- | 
mg property it scarcely seems probable that | 
it was the residence of John of Gaunt, Duke | 
of Lancaster. | 


that I could not be helpful: 
sealed to my blinding eyes, my mental store- 
room is deplete, with its key getting rusty 


‘sents the Crucifixion, 


-and the wise men. be A Castle. 


One would like to know whether the story 
of Bellbridge has any foundation of fact. 
JOANE STEVENS. 
OUR THIEVES’ VINEGAR. —I have 
recently seen some old engraved labels 
dating probably c. 1800, one of which bears 
the title ‘‘ Four Thieves’ Vinegar.”” What 
led to such a name? 
H. Stone. 
Devon and Exeter Institution Library, 
Exeter. 
ADY ARCHIBALD HAMILTON.—Can 
any reader tell me where to find any 
detailed account of Lady Archibald Hamil- 
ton (1700-1753), daughter of the 6th Earl 
of Abercorn? She held important posts at 
the court of Augusta, Princess of — 
I. G. 


CONOGRAPHY IN POCKLINGTON. — 

I have been at Pocklington in the East 
Riding but I am sorry to say I did not visit 
the interior of the Parish Church. A friend, 
who is more juvenile than I am, was there 
last year, and information was wished for 
concerning the significance of some carved 
panels which were seen there. I regretted 
books are now 


ia the lock. So I appeal to the great intel- 
ligences combined in ‘N. & Q.’ | The sub- 
jects are thus described in a handbill thought- 
fully placed in Pocklington Church for the 
good of visitors who care to learn something 
about it. 

Denison Memorial. — It covers the south 
chancel door now built up. The reredos above 
it is of German work, about 1500, and perhaps 
earlier. Mr, Denison bought it in Italy in 
1846, It has 53 figures. The centre piece repre- 
The left the way to 
Calvary. The right the taking down from the 
Cross. The six compartments below are, from 
the left:—(1) A Nun praying in a Cloister. 
(2) A Child kneeling on a board placed upon an 


| Altar; against it is a castle with embattled 
wall. 


(3) 8. Joseph, S. Mary, the Holy Babe, 
(5) A Bed. 
(6) A Lady on a Camel, 

The camel-rider may have reference to S. 
Mary of Egypt, though I think that very un- 
likely, and the empty bedstead, which I am 
led to suppose is A temple worthy of Somnus, 
may be that which met the key-holed view 
of anxious relatives who found the saintly 
object of their care seeking salvation on the 
floor when he should have been taking his 
rest abed. Such an incident is not uncom- 
mon in hagiology. 

Sr. SwitHrn. 
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OLK-LORE OF THE CROCODILE. — 
Can any one direct me to the source of 
a legend that crocodiles are never sick, but 
die suddenly of old age unless violently slain ? 
A fair search through ancient authorities 
has not brought the tale to light. 
F. L. 
Capt., Medical Corps, U.S. Navy. 


PAcLs - GRAVE - HEAD - COURT.’”’— 

This is the address on the trade card 
of Richard Severn, jeweller and toyman. I 
should be glad if any reader could help me 
to locate it. The card is a good specimen 
of the type quite common about 1770, with 
a Chippendale frame, from which depend 
various articles of jewellery . It is sur- 
mounted by a cartouche containing a crown 
and pearl which might be the sign, though 
it is not mentioned in the body of the card, 
which reads : 


Richd. Severn | Jeweller & Toyman ! the 
Corner of | Pauls-Grave-Head-Court | near 
Temple Barr | London | Makes variety of 
Jewellers’ Work & all sorts of Burial-Rings, at 
ye Lowest Prices. | N.B.—Graving in Stone in 
the best manner. Likewise all manner of Busts 
and Figures in Plaster of Parris. 

The last paragraph seems to raise a doubt 
whether Richard Severn was a monumental 
mason or a gem-carver, 

AmpBrosE HEat. 


IR THOMAS JEFFREYS.—He was an 
elder brother of Judge Jeffreys, was 
British Consul at Alicante and Madrid; 
was knighted at Windsor by James IT, 11 
July, 1686, and was also a Knight of Alcan- 
tara. A portrait of him, painted by Kneller, 
in the mantle of his Spanish order, was in 
Acton House at Pennant’s time. He was 
a man of sufficient importance to be recom- 
mended for Lord Lansdown’s successor as 
British Envoy in Spain; and his appoint- 
ment to that post was only prevented by the 
Revolution. He married abroad, Laura 
Vaubin of Alicante; I do not know the date 
of his death, but he suffered from the same 
disease that carried off two of his brothers, 
the Judge, and Canon James Jeffreys. I 
should be glad of further particulars con- 
cerning him, and the present whereabouts 
of the above portrait; also, and especially, | 
of his descendants. One George Jeffreys, a, 
foreign merchant, was living in Dundee in | 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century ; 
his daughter Jean married George Wilson of , 
that city in 1721, and was the great-grand- 
mother of George Simson, R.S.A., one of the 
founders of the Royal Scottish Academy. It 
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has always been handed down in the family 


that she was the grand-niece of Judge 


' Jeffreys, and I believe her father to have been 
I am anxious to. 


the son of Sir Thomas. 
prove this, or to get any details that may 
lead to confirm it; or failing this, I should 


be grateful if any reader could advise as to. 


how or where 1 might be able to seek such 
information. 
AT. (CoB: 


SI GEORGE SOMERS: PORTRAIT 

WANTED. — Is anything known of a 
portrait of Sir George Somers, one of the 
early members of the South Virginia Com- 
pany, who was in the wreck of the Sea 
Venture at Bermuda on his way out to the 
Colony? The picture some years ago was 
said to have been in the possession of a Miss 
Bellamy, of Plymouth, Devon. It naturally 
has an antiquarian interest for students on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

FE. Basti Lupton. 
11, Walnut Avenue, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


AMES LEONARD, BRITISH SETTLER 

-IN AMERICA.—I am desirous of find- 
ing the English ancestry of James Leonard, 
who came to America from Pontypool, Wales, 
was in Providence, R.I., in 1645, and finally 
located in Taunton, Mass., in 1652. His 
wife, whom he married before leaving Eng- 
land, was Mary Martin. His daughter, 
Hannah, made the statement that her father’s 
name was James, her grandfather’s Thomas, 
and her great-grandfather’s Henry Leonard. 

A Leonard line which has been widely 
accepted, although not to my _ knowledge 
proved, places the above-mentioned Henry 
Leonard, grandfather of James, as a descen- 
dant of Samson Leonard, husband of 
Baroness Dacre. 

If any one can give me information which 
would help to locate James Leonard and his 
parents in England, I should greatly appre- 
ciate it. 

(Miss) M. Emma Bort. 

117, Highland St., 

Taunton, Mass., U.S.A. 


‘OUVERT LEONARD OF WEST WICK- 
HAM, c. 1607. — Can any one give me 
information in regard to Couvert Leonard, 
son of Samuel Leonard, of West Wickham, 
England, born 1607 or 1608? In Samuel 
Leonard’s will, probated in the year 1618, 
is the following clause: ‘‘ To my son, Cou- 
vert, all money that I have adventured into 
Virginia and Newfoundland, also all estates 
there.’”’ TI can find no mention of Couvert 
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Leonard after that date. Is anything | ili-fure, il-humour, ill-luck, ill-nature, al- 
further known of him? Is there any record turn, ill-usage, and ill-will. Why do they 
of him going to Virginia? I should be not recognize all-heulth or ill-suceess? 
very grateful for any help in this matter. Joux B. WaAlNEWRIGHT. 
M. Burr. YDWARD SMITH, ENGRAVER. — I 
Mi, Highland St., USA should be obliged if any reader could 
furnish me with particulars of Edward 
FAIRFIELD.—I am seek-| Smith, an English engraver, who practised 
ing information pertaining to the early in the nineteenth century. Beyond 
earliest connexion between these two sur- the information contained in Bryant's ‘ Dic- 
names. My middle name is ‘ Fairfield.’”’ tionary of Painters,’ there appears to be 
(an any reader furnish early references to little known about him. 
the transformation of the patronymic ? Freperick G, Bair. 
Kucenr F. McPrxe. MENXANDER'S PLAYS, — There is an 
5418, Woodlawn Avenue, | interesting article on ‘The Present 
Chicago, Tikinois, Position of Papyrology,’ by B. P. Grenfell, 
\ R. HEYWOOD’S LETTERS AND) in the Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
“t POEMS. — Can any one give informa- Manchester (January, 1921). Dr. Gren- 
tion as to a Mr. Heywood, author of a book fell states (p. 155) ‘‘at the Cairo Museum 
entitled ‘* Letters and Poems on Several sub- is a very valuable collection of Greek papyri, 
jects, viz., 1. Familiar Letters to Several consisting of (1) two of the chief literary 
Gentlemen and Ladies; ii. Poems on several | finds, five plays of Menander and part of 
occasions; iii. Letters to the Authors of the Gospel of Peter, an early rival of the 
the Spectator,” ‘‘ Free-Thinker,” ‘*‘Cen- canonical gospels,’ etc. Have the “‘ five 
sor,” Journal,’’ “ Plain-Dealer,”” &e.; iv. plays of Menander’’ been examined, edited, 
Their answers and remarks ; v. A character and published ? There is no other informa- 
of the celebrated beauties in Manchester, tion on the subject in the article. 
xe.” ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
It was printed (being a second edition 36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 
with additions) at London for W. Meadows HOMAS EVANS’S ‘OLD BALLADS.’ 
at the Angel in Cornhill; =T. Worral in —This work was issued 1810, 4 vols., as 
Fleet Street, J. Ashford in Westminster supplementary addenda to Bishop Percy’s 
Hall, 1726. The Manchester section refers « Reliques’ and Ellis’s ‘Specimens of Ancient 
to Mrs, Cheetham, Mrs, Greenaugh, Mrs. Poetry.’ Can any reader supply any ana 
Neigh, Mr. Molineux (an eminent arith- concerning the compiler? Biographic details 
metician in Manchester), Mrs. Garside, Mrs. and any knowledge of authorship or book 
(reg, Mrs. Margaret Hyde, Mrs. Diggles, issues will be esteemed. 
Mis. Ann Pimlott, Mrs. Hannah White, | ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Mrs. Lees, and Mrs, Kmpson. Who were Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 
these ladies? This part of the book was — [This man (1742-1784) was a bookseller in 
written in 1709. ‘London, who, from his shop in the Strand, 
T. Cann Hucues, F:s.a. published many works on English literature, 
TLL-HEALTH.”’ — What is the earliest Uist 1784.) He prominent of 
example of this word? The dictionaries the booksellers’ club at the Grecian Coffee- 
do not appear to recognize it. Jane Austen, 
‘ | ( 3. 
| be found in the N. B. and 
ote:—" Lady Bertram, in consequence of jjention, not infrequent, in memoirs and 
a little ill-health, and a great deal of accounts of eighteenth century literature. ] 


j ” 
indolence, gave up the house in town. | AurHors WANTED. — 1. Who was the 
| 


Macaulay, on the other hand, in 1856, in his : : 

oD: : ; , author of a short fable, either in blank 

History of England,’ ch. xi. (Works, 1866, \erse or prose, called ‘The Grey Pilgrim ’? 

vol. ii., p. 447), wrote of Danby that ‘‘under and in what book is it to be found? 

the plea of ill health he withdrew from | Tho idea is that of Death coming as an agree- 

court.’ able visitor, in the aspect of a grey as 
There seems to be no good authority for , yw on . “Oh 1: 

+475 .2. Whence come (a) the line, “‘ Oh, life 
the hyphen connecting the adjective ‘ill’ thou art a melancholy jest! *” and (b) the 
with a noun; and yet some lexicographers phrase “ waul and cry 
admit such words as ill-blood, ill-breeding, 
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Replies. 


ALEXANDER HUME 
(cxlviii. 63). 
[PHOUGH Hume the grammarian has no 
life in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ there are plenty of 
places where something may be picked up 
about him. He had, it seems, applied to 
lsaac Casaubon to recommend his Latin 
Grammar to King James. In a delightfully 
characteristic letter Casaubon replies on 


March 30, 1613 (No. 878 in the 1709 edition | 
of his ‘ Epistolae’), that the King has indeed . 


spoken to him about the book and gives him 
a copy with a bequest that he should report 
on it. But the King has not reminded him 
of this, and he is very unwilling to offer an 
opinion which is not favourable. (Quite 
frankly, while praising Hume’s industry, he 
disapproves of his Grammar, in which he 
finds him to be a follower of Ramus. He 
warmly commends Joseph Scaliger’s saying 
that nowadays many people through wrang- 
ling about the best method of teaching 
languages are prevented from learning 
languages. Hume’s own success as a teacher, 
to which he makes a polite reference, he 
ascribes to his skill and hard work, not to 
the superiority of his system. This letter 
¥s mentioned by Dr. Russell in the notes to 
is edition of Casaubon’s ‘ Ephemerides ’ (p. 
1219), and in Pattison’s ‘ Life of Casaubon,’ 
ed. 2, p. 407. 

A. Wood, in his ‘ Fasti,’ records this 
Hume's incorporation as M.A. at Oxford on 
Jan. 26, 1580/1581, and has a few words 
about him in the ‘ Athenae,’ in his notice of 
Adam Hill. 

A Latin address delivered by Hume before 
King James at Dunglass Castle, the seat of 
the Earl of Home, on May 13, 1617, is 
printed in ‘The Muses Welcome’ (Edin- 
burgh, 1618). 

There are accounts of Alexander Hume in 
Thomas Metrie’s ‘ Life of Andrew Melville’ 
(1824) and W. Steven’s ‘ History of the High 
School of Edinburgh’ (1849). 

On these two last works is based the notice 
of Hume’s life which H. B. Wheatley pre- 
fixed to his edition of the treatise ‘Of the 


Orthographie and Congruitie of the Britan > 
The main facts are as follows :— | 


Tongue.’ 

Time and place of birth and death un- 
known. 
was distantly connected with the noble family 
of Heme (an honour claimed by many from 
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According to his own statement he > 
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‘““Mr. Sludge’’ upwards). His school was 
Dunbar, his university St. Andrews (St. 
Mary’s College), where he graduated in 1574, 
His incorporation of Oxford has been men. 
_tioned. After 16 years, spent in study and 
teaching in England, he was appointed 
Rector of the High School, Edinburgh, in 
1596. In 1606 he became principal master 
in the Grammar School founded by John 
Davidson at Prestonpans. In 1615 he was 
made master of the Grammar School at Dun- 
bar. He was still living on Nov. 27, 1627, 
when he was witness to a deed, and an entry 
in the Records of the Privy Council of Scot- 
land may be taken to show that he was alive 
in July, 1630. By his marriage with Helen 
Rutherford he had two sons and a daughter 
born in Edinburgh 1601-1606, and the same 
born in the County of East Lothian, 1608- 
1610. 

Wheatley adds a list of Alexander Hume's 
works in print and MS., mentioning that 
three enumerated by Dr. Steven and accepted 
by MeCrie and others are attributed by 
David Laing to Alexander Hume, the poet. 

Among his works, the chief interest 
attaches to his “Grammatica Nova’ (1612) 
and his efforts to have it officially prescribed 
for Scotland, The Parliament of 1612 
decided that it should be the only Latin 
grammar used in Scottish schools. But 
there was very strong opposition to this. 
See, besides McCrie’s ‘ Life of Melville,’ a 
note by Mr. W. Keith Leaske on p. 350 of 
‘Musa Latina Aberdonensis,’ vol. iii. (Aber- 
deen, New Spalding Club, 1910). 

Epwarp BENsty. 

EADY R#HCKONERS (exiviii. 63). — 

' These were in use long before 1827. 
‘“The Ready Reckoner is the beginning of 
the long title of a little book by Daniel Fen- 
ning (London and Sarum, 1757). In his 
preface Fenning writes : 

Notwithstanding several Books of this Kind 
have been published; and some of which have 
gone through many Editions; yet, I hope. it is 
no Breach of Modesty to say none so justly 
deserves this Title: for it may with propriety 
he called the Ready Reckoner, both for its 
Ease, Usefulness, and Extensiveness, as_ will 
more plainly appear by and by. 

He continues : 

Out of the number of Books that T have seen 
of this Sort, I know ot none better than the 
Trader’s Sure Guide. 


Several editions of the work combining 
these two titles, ‘The Ready Reckoner:, 0” 
Trader’s) Sure Guide,’ were published at 
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Edinburgh or Glasgow in the nineteenth 


century. 
The Oxford English Dictionary’s earliest 


example of ‘‘ Ready Reckoner’’ is 


¥enning’s book. 
Epwarp BENSLY. 


AMING OF SHIPS (exlviii. 62). 
The principle on which the Lords Com- 
missioners executing the office of Lord 
High Admiral of the United Kingdom, ie., 
The Admiralty, base their considerations of 
a name or “‘ lettered number’’ for a vessel, 
presumably before submitting their sugges- 
tions to the Sovereign for tinal approval, 
are apparently founded on authentic written 
history, and on the requirements of the ser- 
vice with due regard to the sentiment of the 
moment, the choice being made from names 
Mythological, Admiral, Town, County, Bird, 
Beast or Fish, etc., etc., in cycles and regu- 
lated by classes. 

The examination of the thousands of names 
in an incomplete card-index before me, 
emphasizes the fact that the early recorded 
names such as Victory, Dreadnought, 
Revenge, Swiftsure, Triumph, Scout, Fore- 
sight, Tiger, Garland,* Mary Rose — the 
recent Mary Rose, torpedo boat destroyer, 


was sunk in a gallant single-handed fight . 


against three German light cruisers, October, 
1917, Lieutenant-Commander Charles Fox, 
R.N. ‘God bless my heart, lads! We’re 
not done yet.’’ (Only one small gun left, 
aft, every man wounded) — Crescent, Mer- 
lin, and so forth, have the right of first 
choice. It is through the mere mention of 
such early names that the transmission of 
definite events has been effected through suc- 
cessive generations. Everybody in the Navy 
is, or should be, a Naval Historian, for the 
history of the vessel in which they serve is 
common knowledge away back to the first of 
her name. 


Since 1660 political influence does 
not appear to have «affected the nam- 
ing to any great extent. A fairly 
large group changed their names at 


that date, among which (for example) was 
the 1654 Fagons,t+ re-named Milford, which 
vessel appears to have surrendered (Captain 
Roger Vaughan) to the French, 1 Dec., 1693. 
In many instances a surrender surpassed a 
victory in valour; for the English were not 
in the habit of surrendering before their 


eae! was sinking or burning fore and aft. ' found) has since come into possession of the 


* The Anglicised form of the French ren- 
dering of this name became Guardland. 
+ St. Fagans of recent Navy Lists. 


During recent times the Indefatigable (I. 
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stantiated with fact. 
gallant band under Lieut. Michael Fitton,* 
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Glasgow, 1891) was re-named Melpomene (a 
more suitable name for her as she was 
Apollo class) to make the names more uni- 
form of the battle-cruiser class: Invincible, 
Indomitable, Inflexible, Indefatigable. 

Of the weak superstition declaring change 
in a er name to be ‘‘unlucky’”’ it is 
regrettable that such statements are not sub- 
The doings of one 


of the Abergavenny flagship at Jamaica (ca. 


| 1800) in the Ferret and later in Gipsy, 10,. 


who captured prize after prize which were 
re-named and fought again, nearly always 
with prodigious success, should dispel such 
trivial old-fashioned talk. 

Joun A. Rupert-JoNes. 


Your correspondent seems to be in agree- 
ment with Mr. Cuucks : 


No name can be too fine for a pretty girl, 
or a good frigate, Mr. Simple, . . . Don’t you 
observe, Mr. Simple, that all our gun-brigs, a 
sort of_vesel that will certainly d—n the in-. 
ventor to all eternity, have nothing but low 
common names, such as Pincher, Thrasher, 
Boxer, Badger, and all that sort, which are 
quite good enough for them; whereas all our 
dashing saucy frigates have names as long as 
the main-top bowling, and hard enough to 
break your jaw—such as Melpomeny, Terpsi- 
chory, Arethusy, Bacchanty—tine flourishers, 
as long as their pennants which dip alongside 


in a calm. 
G. E. P. A. 


* Royal United Service Museum Official Cata- 
logue (1920), p. 233.—6020. Shark’s Jaws, and 
the Papers of the United States Brig ‘‘ Nancy.” 
—The ‘‘ Nancy,” an American brig of 125 tons 
burthen, engaged in trading between Baltimore 
(U.S.A.), Curacoa and Hayti, left Baltimore on 
the 3rd of July, 1799, under the command of 
one Thomas Briggs, and during the course ot 
her voyage was captured (Great Britain and 
the U.S. of America being then at war) off the 
south coast of Hayti, on the 28th August, by 
H.M. Cutter “Sparrow,” and sent into Port 
Royal to be condemned as a prize. False 
papers were delivered up, the real ones having 
been thrown overboard, and false evidence ot 
nationality tendered; but while the case was 
proceeding, Lieutenant Michael Fitton, of the 
“Verret.” tender to H.M.S. Abergavenny.” 
the flag-ship at Port Royal, produced certain 
papers which he had found in a shark caught 
off Jacmel, in the island of San Domingo, on 
the 30th August. These strangely recovered 
papers led to the condemnation of the brig 
and her cargo on the 25th November, 1799. The 
sharks’ jaws, which (with some of the papers 


, Royal United Service Institution, was for a 
‘time set up on shore, with the inscription :— 


* Lieutenant Fitton recommends these jaws for 
a collar for neutrals to swear through. 
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AVERN SIGNS: SEVEN STARS 
(exlvii. 408, 450; exiviii. 14, 51, 69).— 
It is questionable whether the origin of the 
above sign, and also of the wide-spread pre- 
valence cf the mystical number seven, is not 
ty he found in the planetary system of the 
ancients, in which the seven planets or ‘‘ the 
seven wandering stars,’’ were the Sun, the 
Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn. 

* Chambers’s Encyclopeedia,’ sub. tit. Seven, 
states, ‘Seven was frequently used as a 
mythical and symbolical number in the Bible, 
as well as among the principal nations of 
antiquity, the Persians, Indians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans. The origin is doubt- 
less astronomical, or rather astrological, viz., 
observation of the seven planets and the 
phases of the moon changing every seventh 
day. 

Again, sub. tit. Week, we find: 

The Egyptians at an early period counted 
seven periodical days, naming them according 
to the seven planets. The application of the 
names of the planets to the days of the week, 
in the order in which they now stand, origin- 
ated in this way; it was an astrological notion 
that each planet in order presided over an hour 
ot the day, the order according to their dis- 
tances from the earth. being. on the geocentric 
system, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, the Moon. Assuming Saturn to pre- 
side over. the first hour of Saturday, and assign- 
ing to each succeeding hour a planet in crder, 
the 22nd hour will fall again to Saturn, the 
23rd to Jupiter, the 24th to Mars, and the first 
hour of the next day to the Sun; in the same 
way the first hour of the next day falls to 
the Moon, and so on. 


Lenormant’s ‘Chaldean Magic’ (trans- 
lated from the French, London, Bagster) 
shows the prevalence of the number seven in 
Chaldean magic and mythology, and 
attributes it to the influence of the planetary 
system. In referring to the demons in the 
Assyrian mythology he says (p. 25) :—‘‘ As 
a general rule each class is divided into 
groups of seven, that most important magical 
and mysterious number,’? and at p. 26 he 
states : 

In one of the formulae which we quoted 
earlier, we saw that seven bad spirits were 
placed in the heavens; “‘ seven phantoms of 
flame,’’ seven demons of “‘ the ignited spheres ” 
forming an exact counterpart of the seven gods 
ot the planets, who were invested with the 
yovernment of the universe. 


In a footnote he gives the names of the 
- angels, spirits, and intelligences of the seven 
planets according to the Cabbala. 
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| narrative of the adventures of Istar, the 

country from whence none return, is divided 
| into seven zones, like those of Dante’s infer. 
nal regions, upon the model of the seven 
_ planetary spheres.”” — At p. 227 he refers to 
description by Herodotus of the seve, 
_ walls of Ecbatana each with the sacred colour 
| of one of the planets, and he states that the 
_ famous tower of Borsippa had seven storeys 
with the colours of the seven planetary bodies 
_after its restoration by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
the same arrangement was observed in the 
| Ziggurrat or sacred tower of the palace oi 
Khorsabad. 

In The Academy of March 20, 1875, there 
was a letter from Professor Sayce (quoted 
| by Lenormant, op. cit. p. 123), in which it is 
| stated that the week of seven days originated 
with the Accadians. 

Selden quotes a form of oath by which the 
astronomer Vettius Valens bound his dis. 
ciples to secrecy: —‘‘I adjure thee, most 
honoured brother and your fellow students, 
by the starry vault of heaven, by the circle 
of the Zodiac, the Sun, the Moon, and the 
five wandering stars (by which universal life 
is governed), by Providence itself, that you 
will keep these things secret’? (W. Jones's 
‘Finger Ring Lore,’ p. 111). 

was much interested in Mr. Bowss’s 
| statement, at the last reference, that to his 
| knowledge remnants of the ritualistic cere- 
monies connected with the worship of the 
polar star have been regularly practised in 
England within the last ten or fifteen years. 
I should be glad if he would put what he 
knows on this subject on record in ‘ N. & Q.’ 
for the benefit of students of Folk-lore. 

Wm. Setr-WEEKs. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 

IMPUS: SURNAME (exlviii. 64).— 

Owing to the uncertainty of spelling 
which prevailed, especially in country dis- 
tricts, in the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries, the above surname is probably a 
variant of ‘‘ Limpas”’ or ‘‘ Lympas,”’ which 
occurs as the name of a family which had 
been in the parish of Weyhill, near Andover, 
for some years prior to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, and whose surname, 
as it occurs in the local records, is spelt with 
many variations. 

According to the parish register of Wey- 
| hill, John Self, a maternal ancestor of mine, 
was on Noy. 13, 1609, married there to 
Joane Lympasse.’? Her father’s Christian 
name was John, and he made his will on Oct. 
8, 1628, in which the scribe who wrote it 


At p. 167 he states that ‘‘in the epic’ spelt the surname throughout ‘‘ Lempease.” 
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Cambridge, at which he was from 1561 to 
1563, prior to the receipt of the valuable 
living of Whitburn from his brother, the 
Bishop of Durham. 

The first of a mistaken series of references 
in the Parker Society’s Publications Index 
would appear to identify Pilkington’s wife 
with a fair sinner of Lincoln, whom Arch- 
bishop Parker desired might be well whipped 
at Bridewell, save for honour’s sake. The 
husband, he thought, should be chidden by 
the Council. It is difficult to identify this 
husband with other than Dr. Nicholas Bul- 


lingham, Bishop of Lincoln, a humane man, | 


Whose efforts were occasionally given 
attempts to procure greater freedom for his 
guest, Bourne, the deprived Marian Bishop 
of Bath and Wells. 


This Bullingham is again confused in the 


Index to Parker’s Correspondence with Dr. 
John Bullingham, afterwards Bishop of 


Gloucester and Bristol, a man of “uncouth | 


and uncourtly speech.”” The final error is 


attained, however, by the learned Dr. Lee, | 
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i 3] shi llinger’s 
r, the The testator executed the will by making a who assigns the authorship of Bulling 
ivided aa like a ‘‘ J,’’ and whoever superintended | Decades’ to Bullingham of — whose 
infer- the execution wrote ‘‘ John Lempes his supposed writings are characterised as “a 
seven marke’? opposite it. The testator directed frightful record of ee = 
fers to his body to be buried ‘‘in the church yarde savage profanity. (‘The Church under 
seven of Watehill,” and he gave to the mother (Queen Elizabeth,’ p. 132). 
colour church of Winchester iiijd. and to his ‘‘p’ish J. C. WHITBROOKE. 
atthe church of Waiehill JOHN BISHOP (12 xi. 451).—Camden’s 
toreys After John Self’s death his widow married friend (whether he is or is not to be 
bodes John Batchelor. . identified with the Winchester scholar of 
', and [ have a copy of the inventory of the goods 1556), is clearly the author of ‘ Beautiful 
n the and chattels of William Batchelor * late of ‘Biossomes gathered by John Byshop from 
Uce Of Nutheam in the parish of Wayhill,”” yeoman ‘the best Trees of all Kyndes.’ This was 
(probably a relative of John Batchelor), | published at London in 4to. for Henrie 
there made Mar, 20, 1675, and one of the valuers Cockyn in 1577. The same book in the next 
noted who signed it was “ William Limpas.” The yea" was published with a new title page; 
1 it is original of this inventory was in the posses- “A Garden of Recreation, collected out of 
nated sion of the Rector of im who! and het oll 
said that Bachelor and his cousin Limpas | Ages by John Bishoppe, Gentleman.’ In 
h the (apparently the William Limpas who signed | 445, re-publication the author is Bishoppe 
- dis- the inventory) were the churchwardens of (not Byshop) and the publisher Cockin (not 
most Weyhill ‘‘ through the worst of the Crom- ockyn). 
lent, wellian days.” This John Bishop was dead when Camden 
circle Limpas would appear to be a somewhat published his ‘ Remains’ in 1605: but was 
1 the uncommon surname, as it does not occur in| not. very the 
life any form in ‘ Homes of Family Names in! English 
; you Great Britain,’ by H. B. Guppy (London, Catholickes Romane, about the six articles 
wets Harrison and Sons, 1890). ae ministred unto the seminarie priestes ... .’ 
Ww. SeLr-WEEKS. (London, 1598) ? 
> his ICHARD BARNES: JANE DYLLY- Oskar Meyer, in his ‘England and the 
cere- COTES (exlvii. 46, 126, 470 ; exlvili. Catholic Church under Queen Elizabeth’ 
the 35). _. Jane Dyllycotes, Barnes’s widow, (translated by Fr, J. R. McKee, London, 
d in married Leonard Pilkington, after he had 1916), at p. 421, 
pars, ceased to be master of S. John’s College, 


the idea of national autonomy for the church 
in England was .. expressed with such distinct- 
ness that, if carried out logically, it must have 
led to the establishment of a state church, 
retaining much that was catholic in doctrine 
1 laa such as had existed under Henry 
Til. 


Concerning various bulls of deposition, John 
Bishop wrote (p. 51): “ ‘Fhese madde bulles 
killed many and hurt more of the  pope’s 
friendes and fauourers. but not done one half- 
peanyworth of harme unto them against whome 
they were sent. 

William Bishop, bishop of Chalcedon, as 
to whom see the ‘ D.N.B.,’ was the son of 
a John Bishop, of a ‘‘ genteel family,’ and 
born at Brailes in Warwickshire about 1554; 
but nothing is said of this John Bishop 
being an author. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


LAST HOUSE ON LONDON BRIDGE 

(exlviii, 28, 69, 84).—I well remember a 
lecturer at Uppingham, about 1912, showing 
a lantern slide (one of his own photographs) 
of some carved stones laid out on the ground 
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in front of a house, somewhere in London. 
These, he informed us, were the only rem- 
nants of the Chapel of St. Thomas on Old 
London Bridge. Are these stones still in 
existence and, if so, where are they ? 

Joun S. Bousriexp. 


RICONIUM: ARICONIUM: ARCHEN-| 
exlviii. 29, | 


FIELD (cxlvii. 408, 477; 
68).—My reply at the third reference made 


no attempt to give the first derivation of | 
Archenfield, that ‘‘ enigmatical place-name” 


as Mr. St. Cratr calls it. I 
marshalled a series of facts in its history not 
previously noted. Firstly, that the present 
version Archenfield originated with Camden 
(1586), who to get it ignored four centuries 
of an entirely different version, and went 
back to the solitary Doomsday Arcenfelde, 
the only recorded instance of an are com- 
mencement for this place-name until Cam- 
den’s time. 

Secondly, that in these four centuries fol- 
lowing the Norman influence, the first ele- 
ment of the name was consistently spelt (ex- 
cept when the older Ergyng form was used) 
in the same way as the then current name 
for the hedgehog. I defined this period as 
‘* all down the Middle Ages,’’ and Mr. Bap- 
DELEY’s statement (regarding the word 
urchin) that ‘‘he declares it to be O.E. for 
the hedgehog”’ is really not a fact. Mr. 
Bavpetry’s claim that the Norman-French 
origin of urchin or irchin destroys my com- 
parison is therefore futile. 

The weak point in my reply was a reference 
to the 915 item Ircingafelda, for until it can 
be said whether this bit of the A.S. 
Chronicle was written in Saxon or Norman 
times, argument cannot be based on it. 

I made no attempt to explain the earlier 
Ergyng type of name for this district, and 
find myself much in agreement with the sug- 
gestions of P. M.—a Celtic or pre-Celtic root 
as the earliest beginning. 

Tt is amusing to see Mr. BappELEy’s 
horror at my doubting Camden’s infallibility, 
for although both he and the experts he 
names have followed Camden’s judgment 
that Archenfield is ‘‘ phonetically connected 
with Ariconium ”’ they all ignore (and by a 
counter interpretation, condemn) the fellow 
statement made by Camden in the same 
sentence that ‘“‘Hareford or Hereford’ is also 
‘derived from Ariconum.”’ 

As Mr. Bappetrty mentions Ariconium as 
ore-producing pre-Roman centre,” it 
seems necessary to point out that neither at 
this spot nor in any part of Irchenfield has 


it ever been possible to dig up native ore, 
_as all is on the Old Red Sandstone. ll 
the iron ore was brought to be smelted at 
_Ariconium (also to smelting stations ip 
Irchenfield) from the Forest of Dean, not 
_far away. It is the resulting slag or cinders 
_ which can be dug up, still fairly rich in iron 
on account of the wasteful old open hearth 
method of reduction. But I offer no opinion 
on any derivation for Ariconium. 
ALFRED WaATErNs. 


| 


Hereford. 


| RUTTER CROSS (exlviii. 47, 86).-—About 
a quarter of a mile from Ravensworth 
Castle, Co. Durham, and quite near the road 
which leads to the north entrance, are the 
octagonal shaft and base of an old cross 
known to the people in the district as the 
‘“ Butter Cross.’’ A good illustration of it 
is given in ‘ Memorials of Old Durham,’ 
edited by Henry R. Leighton, F.R.Hist.s, 
(1910). 

Tradition says that during the reign of 
Elizabeth, when Newcastle was visited with 
the plague the country people left provisions 
there for the citizens of that town to take, 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


EGISTERS AND POLL-BOOKS (exlvii. 

446; cxlviii. 13, 51, 89). — The first 
printed poll-book for the County of Norfolk 
was printed at Norwich by Henry Cross- 
grove in 1715. Copies of this are rare. It 
is a very small quarto of 283 pages. At the 
end is added an Index Villaris Norfolciensis 
of 32 pages, in which the village on the 
Bure, now commonly spelt Belaugh, is there 
spelt Beloe, which proves the derivation of 
the name of the Rev. William Beloe, the 
translator of Herodotus. 

E. B. O. K. L. 


UTHOR WANTED (exlviii, 64). — The 
words, “ Lord for Thy tender mercy’s 
sake ” are from a collection of prayers com- 
monly called Lydley’s prayers,” printed in 
Henry Bull’s ‘Christian Praiers and Holy 
| Meditacions,’ 1568. “ Lydley’s Prayers” have 
‘heen identified with ‘“ Ludlowe’s Prayers, 
licensed for printing 1565-6 
If your correspondent is interested in Far- 
rant’s Anthem he will find all that is known 
in The Quarterly Magazine of the Inter- 
national Musical Society, Year vii. (1905-6). 
p. 563. I am not aware that anything has 
been discovered since that sae PA 


(G. H. W. notes that these words are 


erroneously ascribed, in the Baptist and 
Congregational hymnals, to Farrant.] 
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Kighteenth Century English Romantic Poetry. 
By Eric Partridge. (Paris: Edouard Cham- 
pion, 25 fr.) 

NE cannot but consider with respect the 

diligence which has gone to the making 
of this lengthy study. ‘lhe collection of his 
material must greatly have enriched the 
author’s mind, as the arrangement of it 


must have clarified his perceptions. But, in 
view of the immense multitude of critical | 
writings with which the wortd is yearly 


flooded, we cannot but think that a writer, | 
hefore setting out to add something thereto, | 


should make sure that he possesses one or the 
other of two important qualifications: either 
something fresh to say, be it by way of facts 


or interpretation, or else a style, a knack of | 


literary treatment, so individual and so good 
that things and ideas already known gain 
new charm or new significance from it. Mr. 
Partridge can hardly be said to possess either 
qualification. With few, not very impor- 
tant, exceptions, all that he has to say has 
been said before, and said better. His style 
betrays at every turn the endeavour to vary 
the mere phrase; and its general tone and 
effect are not unlike advertisement writing. 
Tedious, otiose little sentences (‘ Along with 
Collins one generally treats of Gray ”’) 
abound; and there are instances of 
sheer fatuousness, as when, after saying a 
word about Blake’s ‘ London,’ he proceeds: 
“Much more restricted in subject that ‘ Lon- 
don,” the ‘ Little Girl Lost’ and ‘A Cradle 
song, .. .”” We do not clearly make out to 
what he restricts the lyric when he says that 
hymns are only 
the lyric.” It is rather unfortunate to have 
credited Gladstone with the well-known “‘ You 
may fool all the people some of the time.” 
Graver faults are the frequent repetitions 
and over-lapping and the infelicitous division 
of the subject. Mr. Partridge chides Pro- 
fessor Beers for a somewhat unsatisfactory 
arrangement of his material partly by form 
and partly by matter or sentiments; but he 
himself does precisely the same thing — in 
making the following groups: The Lyrical 
Writers; the Scottish Poets; the Mournful 
ae the Moral Describers of Nature; and 
the Medievalists. The fashion of deriving 
the work of one poet from another, of seeing 
direct “influence” in every resemblance, is 
here ridden to death. The writer of this 
notice, many years ago, perpetrated a novel, 
ot which one wise critic remarked that_ it 
was obviously inspired by Le Fanu—a bad 
shot, for the supposed imitator had then 
hever opened a book of Le Fanu’s, barely even 


knew his name. We may suspect that many | 
ingenious discoveries of the source of a poet’s | 


Inspiration are equally mistaken, though they 
can hardly now be proved so; and, mistaken 
*r no, this line of criticism, however useful 
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for work on texts, becomes arid and unprofit- 
able if followed more than a short way in 
the general study of literature. We think 
more than one “dictum enunciated” here 
‘requires re-consideration, but it is time to 
turn to what we can praise. On the practical 
side we were glad of the synopsis of the Dods- 
ley Collection, and of one or two tables: on 
the literary side we appreciated Mr. Part- 
ridge’s wide and thorough reading, and his 
evident and genuine taste for poetry. We 
hope he will write another book before very 
long and will submit it before publication to 
the judgment of a candid and competent 
‘friend. The book has been set up by French 
printers, and hence contains a certain num- 
ber of typographical errors; but as a whole 
from this point of view, it deserves in our 
opinion compliment rather than censure. 


Dramu. By 


The Story of the Elizabethan u ] 
G. B i University 


Harrison. (Cambridge 
Press). 

- a more perfect world it is possible _to 
imagine the efforts of the great University 
Presses confined to the production of relatively 
unsaleable, but highly important, works of 
science and_ scholarship; in the meantime 
this text-book on the Elizabethan drama will 
no doubt find many readers. The Introduc- 
tion and the chapter on “Tricks of the 
Trade’ are useful, the Jatter containing 
information on the imitations of the Eliza- 
hethan stage, not usually found in text-books. 
No doubt beginners may be led on from skil- 
fully chosen extracts to the perusal of entire 
plays, but it is doubtful if anything of the 
tremendousness of ‘ King Lear’ can be con- 
veyed in a couple of selections. The play 
which, like the old King’s head, ‘ smells of 
mortality,””’ and seems like an epitome of 
| human suffering, should be read throughout 
or left alone. Mr. Harrison’s style 1s so 
easy and omens that he is sometimes 
betrayed into phrases such as “ he sends Cor- 
delia packing,” which jar on the sensibilities 
of the reader. He should also verify his 
quotations. Keats never wrote “ Heard songs 
are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter.” 
The printing of the book is_ perfect, and the 
illustration of the “ model of the Globe 

Theatre” is full of interest. 


The Pilgrimage of_ Robert Langton. Tran- 
scribed with an Introduction and Notes by 
E. M. Blackie. (Harvard University Press: 
London, Humphrey Milford. 14s. net.) 


A VERY pleasant little event for the anti- 
quarian bibliographer was the discovery 
fof Robert Langton’s ‘ Pilgrimage’ in the 
Library of Lincoln Cathedral. No copy of it 
'was known at the time when Langton’s life 
drawn up for the ‘ D. N. B.’; and_ the 
| present editor_ seems well-founded in assum- 
‘ing that this Lincoln copy is the only one in 
existence. It is bound up (we quote from the 
Introduction) with ten other small works, and 
'is marked with the monogram of Michael 
| Heywood, Dean_of Lincoln, 1660—1681. The 
‘printing is by Robert Coplande, at the Sign 
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of the Rose-garland in Fleet Street, and it 
bears date 13 Henry VIII. It is adorned with 
two wood-cuts, which are here reproduced, 
one representing a pilgrim being received by 
a friar, the other, St. Peter with his keys. 
The book 1tself—set here in black-letter so as 
to suggest the appearance of the original, 
though a fac-simile has not been attempted— 
is a curiously meagre itinerary giving first a 
list of towns with the distances between them, 
and then, separately, notes on the matters of 
interest in some of them. He starts from 
Orleans and his destination is Compostella. 
On his way home he journeys about in Spain, 
France and Italy, going eastwards as far as 
Gallipoli. His notes on interesting matters are 
not quite exclusively, but nearly so, concerned 
with the relics to be found in the | several 
cities. He betrays not the slightest misgiving 
as to the genuineness of any --an attitude 
which must strike one as strange in the six- 
teenth century. Neither does he’ attempt any 
description of places—nor yet express any 
devotion to this or that saint or awe upon 
approaching a particular shrine. He _ jots 
down the enumeration of bones and bits of 
clothing as unemotionally as if he were com- 
piling a sale catalogue. Probably he had some 
purely utilitarian purpose in view. Among 
the few classical allusions are: “ Canna_ is 
.vi. myles thens where Hanyball had _ victorye 
of the Romaynes”; “ Putsoll .viii. myle: 
where ye may fynde many antyquitees. as 
antrum Sibille. et os inferni. and a_groute 
thrugh a hyll on this syde wherby Vyrgyll 
was buryed ”; “ at Beluidere above the hyl be 
certayne antiquitees as ye statue or ymage of 
Lacaon in whyte marble with his .ii. sones by 
hym wrapped with serpentes. And Therby is 
Venus cum Cupidine. Also Apollo cum 
Pharetra.”” He mentions Petrarch at Padua— 
“no Saynt but a grete clerke ”—and likewise, 
“on this syde Petrus de Abano a nygromancer 
was borne and lyeth at Padua.” At Ravenna 
“There is Dauntes ye poete Florentine buried 
and his pycture naturally made with verses 
above the same.’”’ At Canosa he notes is 
buried “holy Rycharde Englyssheman,” who 
has not been identified. He visited as one 
might expect, the places connected with St. 
Benedict and with St. Francis, and St. Franci: 
elicits from him almost the only expression of 
feeling: “Sancta Maria de angelo. There 
dyed saynt Franceys. And thyder_ was pardon 
—- by goddes owne mouthe. Tt is a right 
oly and devout place.” 


E have received from the Oxford Press 
the following fac-similes: ‘ Alexander 
Pope, Of the Characters of Women, 1735 ’— 
folio: 5s. net; ‘Thomas Gray, Ode on a Dis- 
tant Prospect of Eton College, 1747 ’—folio: 
3s. 6d. net; ‘John Dryden, Mac Flecknoe, 1682 ’ 
quarto: 4s; 6d. net; ‘The Drury-Lane Pro- 
logue and Epilogue,’ 1747—quarto: 3s. 6d. | 
net; ‘ William Shenstone, ''he School-Mistress,’ | 
1742—octavo: 5s. 6d. net. We heartily con- | 


gratulate the Oxford Press on this work. A | Swanzy; ye 
short bibliographical introduction, and a few | Frorence and “ HaMBLeTon.” 
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notes, point out to the student what in each 
several case he is to attend to. The type is 
even astonishing in its fidelity to character, 
and it set off by the carefully chosen tone of 
the paper. The Pope and Gray, in partica. 
lar, read from these pages, have a savour as 
of their original milieu and their significance 
to their first readers, which makes one 
inclined never to look at them again in any 


but this edition. 
B* the death of Mr. John Lane ‘N. & Q’ 
loses an occasional contributor and a 
friend of many years’ standing. The Bodley 
Head, the well-known publishing house he 
founded, has done much distinguished service 
to English letters, the most important of 
which has been the discovery of new writers, 
and the furtherance of poetry. Such a tine 
of enterprise needed :courage to the point 
of daring, as well as quick flair for public 
taste combined with a _ strong, independent 
judgment, and the success of the Bodley Head 
bears sufficient witness to the vigour of these 
qualities in John Lane. He came to London 
from Devonshire, and, as his countrymen do, 
retained to the end an enthusiastic love of 
his native soil. He named his house from 
Sir Thomas Bodley as “one of the most 
notable worthies of Devon.” Both by oppor- 
tunity and by natural bent he was a consider- 
able collector, and became possessor of many 
first editions, portraits (particularly of the 
eighteenth century), old furniture, glass and 
prints—to say nothing of an accumulation of 
interesting autographs, by help of which he 
had designed to compile a volume of remini- 
scences. His published work is mainly biblio- 
graphical, but he wrote an introduction to 
his reprint of the Life of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
and printed privately, in 1905, a memoir of 
Caspar Purdon Clarke. He died on Feb, 2, 
after a short illness, at the age of 70. 


OpiruaRyY: JOHN LANE. 


CoRRIGENDA. 

At ante, p. 16, last line, col. 2, for ‘ Auchi- 
leck read Anchileck. 

At ante, p. 28, col. 2, 1. 32, for “‘ Stallholders” 
read Smallholders. Col 2, line 5 from bottom, 
for *‘ Speelhurst ” read Speldhurst. 

At ante, p. 48, col. 2, line 32, for “ Post” 
read Port. 


Notices TO CoRRESPONDENTS, 

Mr. Anevrin (‘Joseph Roberts’s 
‘ Oriental Illustrations of Scripture ’) — MR. 
ARCHIBALD SpaRKE_ writes: “ Joseph Roberts 
(1795-1849) was a Wesleyan Minister, ordained 
in 1818, and sent by the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society to Ceylon. His “ Oriental Illustrations” 
was first published in 1835, and he died on the 
14th April, 1849, at Palaveram, near Madras. 
For further information see ‘ D.N.B.’” 


Letters forwarded to the Rev. H._B. 
R. . Tuurston; Miss 
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